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covered by health insurance through their jobs. A significant proportion of those employees who had no health insurance benefits at work were, however, covered as dependents of employees who were covered. Almost 75 percent of the unemployed had coverage, 33 percent of these through public programs. Coverage generally depended on such factors as the industry of employment, length of time in a particular job, and length of unemployment. Coverage was especially likely to be high for those working in major industries such as mining, manufacturing, and transportation, and low for those employed in agriculture, forestry, construction, entertainment, and services.
The employed who lacked coverage accounted for more than 33 percent of those without health insurance. Still more important, 33 percent of the uncovered full-time wage earners were heads of families; 80 percent of these families had no coverage at all. Indeed, the lack of health insurance for this small portion of the employed has greater ramifications than for any other group. The uncovered employed had eight times as many dependents as the uncovered unemployed.
Young adults, aged 19 to 24, in or out of the labor force, were twice as likely to be without health insurance as any other age group. However, 70 percent were in families in which three-quarters of the heads had coverage. Although more than half of the uncovered were not in the labor force, more than half of these were in families headed by someone with health care coverage. That figure underscores the importance of family-benefit type coverage.
Clearly, health insurance provided as an employee benefit is essential for individuals and families if they are ineligible for Medicaid benefits. The lack of coverage for employees who are parents, especially for young unmarried women, can have severe and deleterious consequences for children. A major problem remains, therefore, for those employees and their families who do not receive such benefits through their jobs.
Employment status affects the extent, the kind, and the adequacy of health care coverage. Reliable data on the number of people with adequate coverage are unavailable. It is estimated that about 15 percent of those with private health insurance, usually provided through their jobs, are not covered for major medical or catastrophic illness expenditures. This estimate may be an undercount, because the most detailed information has been obtained up to now from employer reports to the U.S. Department of Labor, and single establishments with fewer than 25 employees are not required to report unless they are part of a mul-tiestablishment plan. Although recent data are not yet available, the results of a 1972 survey (Kolodrubetz, 1974b) show that only 50 percentn about health insurance coverage for the noninsti-tutionalized civilian population. However, these results are only available selectively thus far. See, for example, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (1980).eys. Journal of Marriage and the Family 40(2):.WI-,*1,1. Zellner, H. (1975) The determinants of occupational segregation. Pp. L'S MS m C  H
